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Head  Masters  Message 


This  issue  of  our  school  magazine  "The  Record"  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  extend 
high  praise  and  commendation  to  the  members  of  the  "Record”  staff,  who  through 
the  past  several  years  have  brought  honors  to  our  school  in  national  and  local  competi- 
tion. "The  Record”  has  received  a First  Place  Award  from  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association  for  the  past  five  years  and  has  been  given  a Highest  Achievement 
Award  in  scholastic  editing  and  publishing  for  a similar  period  of  time  by  the  New 
England  Scholastic  Press  Association. 

May  I therefore  urge  the  new  staff  of  "The  Record’"  to  continue  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  traditionaly  associated  with  our  school  magazine  to  the  end  that  new  levels 
of  achievement  in  story,  essay,  verse,  and  reporting  may  result. 

No  school  activity  is  more  important,  and  all  who  love  to  write  should  strive  to 
have  their  efforts  accepted  for  publication. 
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Joseph  L.  Malone, 
Head  Master 


JMoitmge  to  3Johu  ^fegpntlfr  Bcmtefru 

35tl]  President  of  the  llnttrh  States 

A Spontaneous  Offering  by  Students 
of  the  English  High  School 


In  Memoriam 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country!”  It  was  for  his 
belief  in  these  few  symbolic  words  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United  States, 
gave  his  life.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever 
to  govern  our  nation,  President  Kennedy  was  felled 
on  November  22,  1963  by  the  bullet  of  a maniacal 
assassin.  The  news  of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  death  spread 
throughout  the  entire  world  an  aura  of  awe  and 
dismay.  Kennedy,  it  is  said,  washed  to  achieve  a 
position  comparable  to  that  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
ironically  enough  he  was  martyred  in  a much  similar 
fashion.  Many  of  the  late  President’s  reforms  were 
intended  to  benefit  minority  groups  and  to  further 
civil  rights. 

All  those  who  love  the  freedom  and  liberty  for 
which  Kennedy  strove  will  join  in  mourning  the 
President’s  death.  He  was  a man  of  wisdom,  faith, 
and  peace;  and  he  did  all  possible  to  uphold  the  work 
of  his  predecessors.  Kennedy’s  memory  will  sustain 
itself  to  eternity,  and  what  he  said  and  represented 
will  always  be  respected.  His  legacy  to  the  nation 
was  in  the  embodiment  of  a warning:  ”Our  duty  is 

the  preservation  of  the  nation  and  its  endeavors  to- 
wards peace,  and  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
uphold  this  duty!”  Yes,  this  was  a great  man;  a 
man  of  perserverance,  and  a man  contending  for 
peace  so  that  we  might  all  have  a better  world  in 
which  to  live.  The  whole  world  extends  its  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  Kennedy  family  in  this 
moment  of  grief  and  despair. 

William  Levine,  66 

W here  Do  W e Go  From  Here? 

Assassination  was  an  unfamiliar  word  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  a word  encountered  in  history  books 
describing  the  murder  of  kings,  czars,  or  emperors. 
It  had  intruded  only  rarely  into  our  lives  and  never 
attained  common  usage.  Now  Americans  know  that 
assassination  is  merely  another  word  for  cold,  merci- 
less murder.  In  recent  years  Americans  have  been 
living  closer  to  violence.  The  dynamiting  of  Negro 


children  in  church  and  a sniper  sending  death  out 
of  darkness  — both  are  assassination. 

Hate  has,  for  some  unknown  reason,  been  growing 
in  America.  Hardly  a day  goes  by  when  we  don't 
hear  some  biased  remark  about  a race  or  religion. 
We  have  seen  high  school  children  permitted  to 
demonstrate  in  ugly  hate,  reflecting  what  they  have 
heard  at  home  from  their  parents.  College  students 
have  also  contributed  chapters  of  violence.  Where 
does  the  guilt  lie?  Who  is  responsible  for  this 
malignant  growth  of  hate  in  our  country?  The  guilt 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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Editorial 


t4  New  Evolution 


Along  with  other  organisms,  man  is  the  product  of  several  billion  years  of 
evolution.  But  with  man  a new  aspect  of  life  appeared  on  earth.  Until  the  evolution 
of  the  human  brain  every  organism  changed  his  w^ay  of  life  only  by  evolutionary  change. 
Man  with  his  supreme  gift,  the  brain,  no  longer  depends  on  organic  evolution  for 
improvement.  Man  has  a new  kind  of  adaptation,  a new  evolution,  based  on  learning 
and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  through  many  generations.  As  a result  of  this  new 
evolution  we  can  travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound,  see  galaxies  of  stars,  literally 
move  mountains.  There  is  hardly  a nook  or  cranny  of  the  world  where  man’s  doings 
have  not  had  some  effect. 

How  has  man  used  his  mightiest  weapon,  the  brain?  What  has  man  done  with 
his  new  evolution?  Some  of  its  use  has  been  good,  some  bad.  What  is  harmful  or  bad 
has  usually  been  done  through  lack  of  responsibility  or  ignorance;  what  is  good,  through 
responsibility  and  knowledge.  Much  of  the  poverty  of  China  and  the  Near  East  is  the 
result  of  the  practice  of  deforestation  on  high  steep  lands.  This  brings  about  erosion, 
and  the  loss  of  fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  the  United  States  it  would  seem  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  such  things. 
Our  storage  bins  are  flowing  over  with  surplus  food.  But  our  natural  resources  are 
still  being  used  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  Increasing  populations  may  meet  our  declining 
resources,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  as  China.  Humanity  is 
running  out  of  space.  The  present  population  of  the  wTorld  is  two  and  a half  billion,  an 
increase  of  300  million  people  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Scientists  believe  that  by  using  advanced  methods  the  earth  may  be  able  to  hold 
many  more  billions  of  people.  We  shall  have  to  eat  our  food  in  pill  form  and  submit 
to  strict  regulations  concerning  space.  We  shall  have  to  use  atomic  energy  to  produce 
our  vital  food  energy  instead  of  relying  on  the  sun.  But  are  there  limitations  to 
population  expansion?  Can  human  beings  be  really  human  under  such  conditions?  Can 
our  different  abilities  and  our  need  to  express  them  find  a place  in  this  kind  of  world? 
Perhaps  man  can  adpat  to  these  conditions  as  he  has  to  so  many  others.  This  problem 
of  living  space  will  be  a crux  to  our  future. 

Another  dark  shadow  hanging  over  us  is  nuclear  war.  The  solution  to  this  will  be 
found  only  within  ourselves.  We  shall  have  to  use  wisdom  and  spend  much  time  and 
money  to  cure  our  most  terrible  disease,  war. 

The  picture  of  the  future  need  not  be  gloomy.  Scientific  discoveries  contribute 
almost  daily  to  our  understanding  of  ourselves  and  our  environment.  The  evolutionary 
adaptations  of  the  mind  include  the  ability  to  co-operate  and  create  as  well  as  to 
compete  and  destroy.  The  possibilities  of  man’s  thoughts  and  ideas  are  endless,  and 
point  to  the  unlimited  promise  of  the  future.  Man  himself  is  the  bright  hope  of 
mankind. 

RICHARD  J.  AMOROSI,  ”64” 

EDITOR 
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Five  Minutes 


by  JULIUS  A.  PRINCE,  '64 


The  9:08  bell  rang;  first  period  was  beginning. 
The  teacher  arrived  at  the  class  room  a few  seconds 
late.  As  he  hurried  to  his  desk,  he  took  a quick 
glance  at  the  class.  He  thought  that  this  was  an 
average  class,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  others 
he  had  already  had  in  previous  years.  He  had  been 
teaching  seventeen  years  now. 

He  was  a small  man  who  usually  wore  a gray  or 
navy  blue  suit.  He  was  extremely  conservative.  He 
was  very  picayune  about  his  dress  and  his  manner. 
He  strove  for  perfection,  expecting  the  best  from 
his  pupils  and  the  utmost  from  himself.  At  times, 
he  could  be  very  harsh.  He  never  gave  charity  C's. 
He  felt  that  a boy  knew  the  material  or  he  didn’t 
know  it.  He  felt  that  the  boys  either  had  what  it 
took  to  survive  his  classes,  or  they  passed  or  flunked 
by  their  own  merits.  Cheating  ran  rampant  in  his 
classes.  It  was  risky,  but  without  that  element  of 
danger  only  a handful  would  have  passed. 

He  sat  down  quickly  and  took  the  daily  attend- 
ance. It  was  Friday,  November  the  eighth.  It  was 
the  same  mediocre  text,  the  same  absentees  on  Friday, 
and  the  same  dull  lessons  to  face.  He  was  sick  of  it; 
he  wanted  a change  or  something  new  to  challenge 
him  once  again.  "Open  your  books  to  chapter  five, 
page  eighty-nine  and  study  the  next  four  pages.”  As 
usual,  he  used  this  carefully  arranged  time  to  get  his 
so-called  bearings  straight.  This  day,  unlike  other 
days,  there  was  no  extra  paper  work  to  be  done  or  no 
bulletins  to  be  read. 

He  glanced  at  the  chapter  to  refresh  his  memory. 
He  was  bored  beyond  all  possible  help.  He  began 
to  drift  slowly  back  in  time,  back  to  his  childhood 
and  the  harsh  depression.  He  remembered  the  half 
starved  years  and  the  many  hand-me-downs  he 


dreaded  to  wear.  He  remembered  the  hard  long  weary 
hours  he  had  labored  for  only  a few  pennies,  he 
remembered  his  miserable  college  days,  and  the  ever 
increasing  fears  of  war.  It  had  taken  him  almost  ten 
years  to  get  his  master's  degree.  He  was  deeply 
ashamed  of  this  fact.  This  wras  a part  of  his  life  that 
he  shared  with  no  one.  He  had  worked  hard  for 
what  he  had  now,  and  he  didn't  intend  to  stand 
aside  for  anyone. 

As  he  came  back  to  reality,  he  once  again  surveyed 
the  class.  He  looked  at  each  student  individually.  He 
noticed,  with  an  increasing  sense  or  irony,  the  clothes 
of  many  of  the  pupils.  He  thought  about  those  few 
precious,  ill-fitting  articles  of  clothing  that  he  had 
worn  when  he  had  been  their  age.  He  granted  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  jobs,  but  he  also  knew 
that  many  of  them  didn't  have  to  work.  Why  should 
they?  Things  came  easy  to  them.  He  begrudged 
every  single  privilege  these  boys  had  that  he  hadn’t 
had  when  he  wras  young.  He  looked  at  each  one  of 
them  in  contempt.  Half  of  them  didn't  even  know 
what  it  means  to  be  a senior  in  high  school.  "You 
poor  fools,  when  will  you  ever  learn?”  he  thought 
to  himself.  He  knew  that  this  is  their  world,  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World 
would  be  and  could  be  only  in  their  hands.  The  very 
thought  of  his  life  in  their  uncaring  and  inexpeienced 
hands  made  him  shudder. 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  and  noticed  that  five 
minutes  had  gone  by.  Although  he  seemed  eccentric 
to  some  people,  they  did  have  to  admit  that  he  was 
very  conscientious  about  his  work.  "You  have  had 
enough  time  to  review  the  lesson.  Close  your  books 
for  recitation,  and  we  ll  find  out  who  is  wasting  the 
tax-payers'  money.” 


It  Came 

From  the  North: 

Slowly 

With  murder  in  its  eyes. 
It  Saw 

The  last  of  a world, 
the  fear  of  extinction 
in  the  hearts  of  all. 


Mightier  Than  Caesar 

by  DAVID  I.  ARONSON,  ’64 
It  Conquered 

The  mountains. 

The  hoary  beasts  succumbed 
to  its  touch. 

The  oceans  shrank. 
man  died  and  MAN 
was  Born. 

The  Ice  melts. 


by  ELLIOTT  LINE,  ’64 


Senior  Class  Elections 


Photographs  by  ELLIOTT  PINE,  ’64 

In  mid-October  a meeting  was  held  for  all  candi- 
dates for  office  in  the  Senior  Class.  At  this  meeting, 
Doctor  Malone  gave  an  inspiring  talk,  and  Doctor 
Prazier  explained  the  details  of  the  elections  and  the 
roles  of  the  different  officers. 

The  following  morning  more  than  thirty  seniors 
were  vigorously  campaigning  for  signatures  to  their 
petitions.  After  the  petitions  were  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  office,  a week  of  quiet  followed. 
With  the  announcement  of  the  twenty-four  eligible 
candidates  finally  set,  along  with  the  date  of  the 
primary  elections  — the  Senior  Class  of  English 
High  set  forth  on  a wild  political  romp.  Such  slogans 
as  "BACK  MAC”,  "I  CARRY  A LOT  OP  WEIGHT 
AROUND  THIS  SCHOOL”,  and  "GO  WITH  THE 
BIG  'O’  ” were  seen  and  heard  around  the  school. 

On  October  25th,  the  Senior  Class  held  a meeting 
at  which  each  of  the  twenty-four  officer  capdidates 
spoke  for  less  than  two  minutes.  Following  the  series 
of  well-prepared  speeches,  the  Class  of  ’64  was  left 
over  the  week  end  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  who 
its  officers  would  be. 

The  following  school  day,  Monday,  October  23th. 
the  primary  elections  were  held.  The  students  filed 
into  the  assembly  hall  by  classes,  were  checked  by 
name,  received  their  ballots,  were  checked  again,  and 
then  after  voting,  filed  to  the  home  rooms  once  again. 


After  careful  tabulation  by  the  campaign  managers, 
the  following  candidates  were  nominated: 

President  Steve  Dixon 

A1  Marston 

Vice-President  Johnny  Gilmore 

Bill  Overton 

Secretary-Treasurer  Ed  Tatro 

Bob  Tarvis 

Executive  Committee Henry  Chinn 

Bill  Duffy 
Matt  O'Malley 
Ricky  Rubin 

During  the  next  two  days  there  was  practically  no 
politicking  at  all.  On  the  morning  of  October  31st, 
the  seniors  followed  the  same  procedure  for  voting 
in  the  final  election  as  they  had  in  the  primaries. 


The  results  were: 

President  A1  Marston 

Vice-President  Bill  Overton 

Secretary-Treasurer Bob  Jarvis 

Executive  Committee  Ricky  Rubin 


Matt  O’Malley 

In  several  instances,  results  were  extremely  close. 
For  example,  one  candidate  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee lost  to  another  by  one  vote. 

Now  that  the  elections  are  over,  the  Class  of  ’64 
feels  confident  about  its  decisions,  and  pledges  full 
support  to  its  officers. 
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Zhe  Perversion  of  Psychology 

by  JAMES  R.  DUBRO,  ’64 


What  stands  today  as  the  greatest  crime  to  the 
dignity  and  intelligence  of  modern  man  is  the  willful 
perversion  of  the  science  that  is  known  by  the  all- 
embracing  title  of  psychology.  Everyone  is  aware  of 
the  term,  and  indeed,  hardly  a day  goes  by  without 
its  implications  involving  us  in  some  way.  However, 
let  me  examine  its  actual  meaning. 

Psychology  is  the  study  of  the  "psyche”  or  "soul" 
of  man.  It  is  the  science  that  explores  the  motivations 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  animal,  just  as  astron- 
omy explores  the  stars,  or  as  geography  explores  the 
earth.  But  of  what  use  is  this  exploration  of  man? 
Perhaps  I am  making  a poor  pun  when  I say  it  is 
being  used  for  exploitation  rather  than  for  explora- 
tion, but  this  pun  is  far  from  being  a joke. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  current  utilization  of 
so-called  psychological  insights.  Nowhere  is  psychol- 
ogy more  exploited  than  in  the  area  of  advertising. 
Through  its  various  media,  advertising  utilizes  this 
science  in  the  most  perverted  manner  possible,  creat- 
ing mass  obsessions,  delusions,  and  even  psychotic 


trends.  The  classic  example  would  be  the  modern 
man  who  would  rather  shrink  into  some  dark,  for- 
bidden corner  than  be  caught  with  malodorous  arm- 
pits.  This  example  would  not  strike  one  as  humorous 
were  it  not  for  the  element  of  truth  in  it.  Psychol- 
ogy mars  many  facets  of  modern  life  — politics, 
propaganda  — and  one  could  give  many  other  ex- 
amples ad  nauseum.  Even  in  its  medical  application 
— psychiatry,  its  usage  is,  in  many  respects,  in  dis- 
accord with  man's  instincts.  For  example,  psychiatry, 
in  many  cases,  is  confined  to  making  man  conform  to 
a society  which  is  contrary  to  his  natural  desires. 

Obviously  the  situation  is  neither  simple  nor  easily 
remedied,  and,  as  one  knows,  complete  changes  in 
society  are  not  brought  about  instantaneously.  What 
is  called  for  is  a gradual  development  of  a philosophy 
of  life  based  upon  the  understanding  and  insights 
afforded  by  an  objective  analysis  of  man,  rather  than 
by  making  man  conform  to  an  illogically  constructed 
society  — actually  by  modifying  the  society  to  con- 
form to  the  needs  and  instincts  of  man. 


He  Is  Gone 

by  STEVEN  H.  GLASSER,  ’66 


He  came  to  us  when  we  needed  him. 

He  left  us,  his  job  yet  unfinished; 

And  now  we  all  seek  to  mourn  him. 

Our  love  for  him  not  diminished. 

Even  though  I did  not  know  him, 

I have  seen  his  honored  deeds, 

In  which  he  tried  to  help  us 
By  supplying  us  in  our  needs. 

He  was  taken  from  us  violently 
Without  cause  or  care, 

And  now  we  must  look  to  the  future, 

To  the  upcoming  worry  and  fear. 

And  when  in  the  future,  in  years  coming, 
We  should  chance  to  relax  and  enjoy, 

We  ll  remember  our  President  loving 
In  his  childhood,  back  as  a boy. 


He  grew  up  among  us  Bostonians; 

Among  the  richest  he  was  raised, 

Y et  he  loved  everyone 

And,  by  everyone  he  was  praised. 

The  world  has  lost  a great  leader, 

A leader  not  yet  replaced, 

And  his  people,  the  people  he  led  and  loved, 
Will  not  forget  him  in  great  haste. 

The  future  is  yet  to  come  for  us; 

The  children  are  yet  to  grow, 

Even  though  children  are  children  now. 

Of  our  wonderful  President  they  know. 

No  one  can  ever  measure 
The  scales  of  loss  as  they  weigh, 

For  nothing  will  bring  that  great  man  back. 
And  now,  for  his  soul  we  do  pray. 


We  salute  this  brave  and  courageous  man 
For  the  peace  he  tried  to  bring, 

And  even  though  he  is  now  gone 
Of  his  praises  we  shall  always  sing. 
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Epitaph  for  An  Elf 

by  William  Levine,  ’66 


Harold  Krotch  was  a simple-minded  American 
youngster,  fourteen  years  of  age;  simple-minded  in 
that  he  attended  English  High,  or  shall  I say  did 
attend  this  humble  alma  mater  until  a few  weeks 
ago.  Harold  was  no  musclebound  teenager  and  did 
not  have  any  direct  capacity  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Despite  these  minor  factors,  I take  the 
liberty  in  terming  him  an  average  youngster.  Well, 
almost  average,  except  for  his  obsession;  his  weird, 
and  I emphasize  the  word,  very  weird  imagination. 
He  actually,  whole-heartedly  believed  that  he  was 
constantly  engulfed  in  a sea  of  tiny  winged  creatures, 
gremlins,  or  elves,  whichever  term  you  may  prefer. 
But  of  course  we  all  know  that  elves  don’t  exist! 

Krotch’s  problems  date  back  to  his  early  childhood 
He  was  led  to  a belief  in  falsified  legends  — such 
as  those  of  Santa  Claus  and  the  good  fairy  — by  his 
numerous,  self-appointed,  and  half-witted  pedagogues. 
Yet,  no  one  person  in  particular  was  to  blame  for  the 
misconceptions  and  idiotic  ideas  perplexing  this 
youngster.  As  life  progressed,  the  image  of  the  Good 
Fairy  progressed  also,  and  as  the  years  passed,  the 
image  transformed  itself  into  a miniature  reincarna- 
tion of  the  devil,  which  poor  misguided  Harold 
worshipped  and  exalted  to  the  utmost  extent.  He 
considered  it  a severe  abomination  when  anyone 
desecrated  his  beliefs  with  their  ridiculing  statements. 
For  this  devout  loyalty,  Harold  expected  the  ultimate 
reward,  if  that’s  what  immortality  is  to  be  termed. 
But  people  are  often  deceived  in  their  definition  of 
a reward. 


One  evening,  our  friend  Harold  was  devising  a 
plan  on  how  to  procure  a forthcoming  assignment 
from  one  of  his  newly-acquired  cronies.  Suddenly 
he  was  disrupted  from  his  jovial  thoughts  by  an 
undulating  voice  which  echoed  clamorously  in  his 
earlobes  and  which  possessed  such  a penetrating  fer- 
ocity that  it  nearly  lanced  his  eardrums. 

It  was  of  such  a solemnity  that  it  appeared  as  if 
the  Almighty  were  summoning  him  to  judgment. 
He  searched  unceasingly  and  with  much  uneasiness 
for  the  source  of  this  voice  which  had  so  abruptly 
interrupted  his  thoughts,  and  yet  he  found  no  one  or 
at  least  saw  no  one.  This  could  be  only  one  thing; 
an  abstraction,  a figment  of  a most  vivid  imagination, 
and  upon  this  realization  Harold  walked  casually  to 
his  bed,  sat  down,  and  smiled  quizzically. 

Again  the  voice  resounded,  but  Harold  just  sat 
there  and  smiled.  Slowly  the  voice  began  to  chant  a 
tune  which  soon  formed  an  incessantly  repeating 
pattern,  which  said,  "Harold,  your  reward  has  come!” 
which  as  it  progressed  increased  in  volume  until  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  boisterous  echo. 

Feeling  a strange  sensation  overcome  his  entire 
body,  Harold  went  over  to  the  mirror;  he  felt  it 
imperative  to  do  so.  Yes,  his  reward  had  come,  but 
to  his  dismay  he  saw  not  his  own  image  in  the  mirror 
but  that  of  a tiny  gossamer -winged  creature  with 
pointed  ears. 

But,  as  we  all  know  there  are  no  such  things 
as  elves. 
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“ftlack  Nativity” 


by  JAMES  R.  DUBRO,  '64 


"Black  Nativity”,  a gospel-play  now  touring  the 
world,  was  conceived  to  express  and  transmit  a power- 
ful spiritual  feeling  to  an  entire  audience.  Tire 
achievment  of  such  a noble  goal  is  obviously  nearly 
impossible  for  a stage  play  — for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a mere  theatrical  piece  could  do  what  many  well 
trained  religious  leaders  cannot  do.  But  "Black 
Nativity’s”  approach  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the 
minister.  A feeling  rather  than  a systematic  philos- 
ophy, is  presented  here.  The  playgoers  experience  a 
highly  religious  ceremony  in  which  they  themselves 
participate.  Beatniks  reported  that  "the  joint  was 
jumping”,  and  atheists  ecstatically  sang  to  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  power  of  this  play. 

The  cast,  entirely  Negro,  is  composed  of  modern 
dancers  and  professional  gospel  singers.  The  stage  is 
bare.  The  audience  is  calm  as  the  play  opens.  The 
beautiful  Mary  expresses  in  dance  the  pains  or  child- 
birth, as  the  two  choirs  relate  the  misfortunes  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  seeking  in  vain  for  shelter.  After 


several  repetitous  hymns,  the  Nativity  occurs.  The 
Lord  is  born!  Undeniable  joy  flows  from  the  rhyth- 
mic songs  of  the  choirs.  The  audience  begins  to 
respond.  The  curtain  falls  on  Act  1. 

A tidal  wave  of  joy  overcomes  the  audience  in 
Act  II.  The  swinging,  swaying  singers,  led  by  Marion 
Williams,  take  over  the  stage,  jubiantly  singing  what 
they  so  strongly  believe.  The  emotion  becomes  con- 
tagious as  the  audience  claps  and  stomps  to  the 
rhythms.  During  a deeply  moving  hymn,  "We  Shall 
Be  Changed”,  one  of  the  singers  floats  throughout  the 
audience  encouraging  participation  and  happiness. 
The  audience  becomes  completely  wild.  Screaming 
with  delight  and  trembling  in  ecstasy,  people  arise. 
The  songs  continue,  but  few  are  heard  — for  the 
audience  is  in  a frenzy.  If  God  had  descended  from 
His  heavenly  home  to  these  people  in  this  hour,  their 
joy  could  not  have  been  greater.  Thus,  leaving  the 
audience  in  this  highly  emotional  state,  the  fervent 
show  concludes. 


A first-hand  look  at  the  New  Boston  was  taken  by 
250  business  education  students  and  teachers  from 
50  high  schools  in  and  around  Greater  Boston  at  the 
"Youth  Opportunities  in  the  New  Boston”  Seminar 
held  Tuesday,  May  7,  1963,  at  John  Hancock  Hall. 
The  one-day  session  was  sponsored  by  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  Inc. 
Local  participants  included:  (left  to  right)  Louis 
Mazor,  teacher;  Paul  Donovan;  Donald  Whitney;  and 
Laurence  Lombardi;  all  of  Boston  English  High 
School,  shown  looking  at  the  New  Mass  Transit  Cars 
exhibit. 
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Thoughts  On 
Jubretj  ’$  Passing 


by  JOHN  T.  KEARNEY,  '65 


At  his  funeral,  all  those  years  ago,  I wondered 
how  we  had  failed  him. 

Percival  Aubrey  was  dead;  and  the  terrible  thing 
about  it  all  was  that  Death  was  so  final.  And,  in  a 
sense,  it  still  is. 

I first  saw  Percival  Aubrey  at  Eton;  and  though 
several  forms  lower  than  myself,  he  and  I became 
fast  friends.  Principally,  I suppose,  because  of  some 
obscure  family  connection. 

Even  at  that  early  age,  that  blossoming  and  quin- 
tessence of  manhood,  young  Aubrey  had  already  dis- 
covered his  life’s  work;  the  restoration  of  the  Minoan 
Civilization.  This  led  the  poor  chap  a sorry  life  at 
School,  — that,  and  some  other  personal  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  his. 

One  was  his  utter  passivity  in  matters  of  persona! 
agression.  I can  still  see  him  in  one  of  the  halls, 
backed  against  the  wall  by  a first-form  boy,  and 
mercilessly  pummelled  by  same. 

"Percival;”  exclaimed  I.  "Whatever?”  and  pulled 
off  the  young  ruffian. 

"Thauthbokth,”  said  Aubrey. 

All  too  soon,  I put  away  my  tie  and  smalls,  and 
left  for  Cambridge.  Consequently,  I did  not  see  him 
for  six  years,  because  he  attended  Oxford;  and  we 
never  saw  each  other  outside,  for,  when  he  was  at 
Bath,  I was  sure  to  be  in  Biarritz,  and,  when  I was  in 
Westminster,  he  was  bound  to  be  in  Wales. 

But  then,  after  a lapse  of  six  years,  we  met  in 
London,  both  being  there  simultaneously;  and,  as  I 
took  my  port,  and  he  guzzled  his  pekoe,  we  had  a 
long  talk. 

Poor  Percival! : a woman  had  laid  him  low.  He  had 
trusted  Sibyl  — there  had  never  been  such  a love 
before  — pure  — all-consuming  — limp  — liquid 
— and  withering. 

Everything  was  ducky,  ’til,  one  dark  day,  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  turn  in  her  father’s  park,  and  — 
discovered  her  holding  hands  with  another! 


(Personally,  I should  have  passed  over  this,  but 
Aubrey  was  of  that  nervous,  mechancholic  constitu- 
tion, and  would  never  forgive  her.) 

In  vain  did  she  protest  that  it  was  her  cousin 
returned  home  after  fifteen  years,  in  vain  did  she 
swear  that  they  were  merely  saying  farewell  — shak- 
ing hands. 

Then,  after  all  three  parties  had  engaged  in  a 
blistering  verbal  battle^there  was  some  talk  of  satis- 
faction at  dawn.  But  Percival  and  Cousin  Gerald 
convinced  Sibyl  of  the  impropriety  of  this,  and  she 
suffered  Aubrey  to  leave,  never  — never  to  return  . . . 

Now,  as  Aubrey  glared  fuzzily  into  the  fire,  made 
drowsy  and  introspective  by  the  tea,  he  declared  to  me 
his  intention,  nay,  his  decision,  to  retire  to  a Cretan 
monastery,  and  there,  in  the  shadows  of  the  Labyrinth, 
to  dedicate  himself  to  his  studies,  and  never  again 
allow  a woman’s  hand  to  come  between  him  and 
his  peace. 

Then,  in  a month,  he  was  off;  all  his  relatives  saw 
him  aboard  the  old  freighter.  His  eyeglasses  steamed 
pitifully  in  the  damp,  autumn  fog. 

Two  years  passed  before  I saw  him  again,  for 
when  he  was  in  Cnossus,  I was  invariably  in  New- 
castle; and  when  I was  in  Caledonia,  he  was  certain 
to  be  in  Candia.  Then  one  bleak  day,  my  father  fell 
from  a horse,  and  I was  left  with  a title  and  a small 
problem:  my  father’s  old  testament  bequeathed  to 
Aubrey  a town-  house  in  Chelsea.  I decided  to  take 
this  up  -with  the  absent  legatee  myself,  and,  boarding 
Father’s  steam  yacht,  set  out  to  sea. 

We  anchored  in  calm  waters  off  one  of  Crete’s 
treacherous  coasts,  all  boulders  and  crags.  I was 
rowed  to  a rickety  wooden  wharf,  and,  barely  man- 
aged to  grope  unsteadily  up  the  Byzantine  relic. 

One  of  the  many  elderly  shave-pates  on  land,  with 
a ratty  w'hite  beard,  black  mitre,  dusty  feet  in  dry- 
rotted  sandals,  and  the  whole  encased  in  a coarse- 
stuffed,  black  cassock,  came  up  to  me. 

( Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  Civil  War: 

A Medical  Nightmare 

by  philip  k.  McLaughlin,  ’64 


Many  stories  are  told  about  wounded  Civil  War 
soldiers  pulling  a pistol  on  a bloodthirsty  surgeon  in 
search  of  a limb  to  amputate.  Hundreds  of  needless 
amputations  took  place  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  operating  time.  After  a large  battle,  thous- 
ands of  wounded  troops  would  crowd  into  tiny 
dressing  stations,  often  staffed  by  one  medic  and  a 
few  assistants.  Surgeons  of  one  regiment  had  their 
hands  full  while  other  regimental  surgeons  did  no- 
thing. This  "regimentl  surgeon’’  system  was  used 
only  because  some  old  fossils  in  rocking  chairs  thought 
it  right,  so  we  find  the  Civil  War  surgeon  presented 
as  a bloody  vampire  who  loved  to  whittle  and  chop. 
Since  amputation  was  the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
of  treatment,  it  was  practiced  throughout  the  war. 
The  usual  method  was  to  give  the  victim  some  ether 
or  chloroform,  raise  the  saw,  and  chop. 

Other  wounds  were  treated  just  as  drastically  as 
limb  wounds.  A bullet  in  the  head,  or  a bad  head 
wound,  meant  almost  certain  death.  Abdominal 
wounds  were  just  as  lethal.  One  brave  surgeon,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  stomach,  was  left  to  die  in 
a field  hospital.  He  got  a nurse  and  some  tools,  some 
brandy  (the  favorite  anesthetic  of  the  war ) . and  went 
to  work  on  his  own  wound.  We  worked  all  night 
long,  delicately  cutting  and  sewing,  and  finally  fainted 
after  mending  his  own  incisions. 

He  lived,  and  probably  became  the  only  person 
ever  to  perform  a major  operation  on  himself,  and 
succeed. 

If  you  think  being  a patient  in  this  war  was  bad, 


getting  to  the  surgeons  was  even  worse.  Often  a badly 
wounded  soldier  lay  among  the  debris  of  battle  for 
two  or  three  days  before  a litter  group  picked  him 
up.  He  was  roughly  tossed  into  a blood-soaked  wreck 
known  as  an  ambulance,  and  was  carted  several  miles 
over  the  roughest  part  of  the  battlefield.  Sometimes 
the  wounded  were  stacked  on  top  of  each  other,  and 
sometimes  they  were  jolted  out  onto  the  ground  again. 
If  a casualty  ever  did  get  to  the  hospital,  he  had  to 
have  amazing  luck.  Long  distance  hauling  was 
terrible.  One  trainload  of  wounded  soldiers  hurtled 
down  the  tracks,  with  casualties  hanging  out  of  the 
windows,  and  lying  even  on  top  of  the  cars.  Every 
once  in  a while  someone  would  pull  the  helpless 
wounded  from  the  edge  to  keep  them  from  falling 
off. 

Wounds  were  not  the  only  cause  of  suffering.  Of 
the  500,000  men  who  died  in  the  Civil  War,  about 
300,000  died  of  disease.  Germs  were  unknown,  but 
"miasma”  floated  around  in  the  air,  and  in  hospitals 
the  windows  were  always  shut  to  keep  the  fumes 
from  getting  in.  This  lack  of  ventilation  added 
greatly  to  the  death  toll.  Another  example  of  the 
lack  of  germ  knowledge  was  the  fact  that  surgeons 
often  honed  their  knives  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes. 
The  diseases  that  resulted  caused  many  deaths,  not 
deadly  ones  although  common  ones,  like  measles, 
dysentery.  Scurvey,  smallpox,  and  pneumonia  were 
other  great  killers. 

The  Civil  War  was  a miserable  medical  nightmare, 
and  was  certainly  not  "a  chivalrous  and  honorable 
war.” 


Alumni  Note 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Boston,  has  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  RICHARD  K.  DUNN  of  133  Warwick 
Avenue,  Waltham,  to  Assistant  Trust  Officer. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  graduated  from  Boston  English 


High  School  and  attended  Boston  University  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant. 

In  1955  he  joined  the  Trust  Department  of  the 
State  Street  Bank  & Trust  Company. 
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Image  5 

by  JAMES  R.  DUBRO,  '64 


Brakes  screech 
People  scream 
Skies  cry 

Love  despairs 
Gods  laugh 

* # * # 


Space 

so  involved  — so  apart 
inside  and  outside 
floating  in  a void  beyond 
vacant  dreams  and  cold  realities 
talk  heard  not 
never!  never!  heard 
empty  melodies 

sounds  — meaningless  — sounds 
sing  out  to  the  being  afloat  — not  being 
From  dust  to  dust  — from  nothing  to  nothing 
Space 

* * # * 

The  animals  are  out  tonight 

Dancing  over  the  rainbows 

Which  cover  the  flooded  streets 

See  them  scurrying,  skipping  and  scampering? 

They  are  wild! 

They  are  hastening  to  reach  in  time 
timelessness  — 

Run!  Run!  Run! 

Seeking  a void  without  despair  and  boredom 
Over  the  rainbows  they  jump 
Searching  for  their  pots  of  gold 

and  life. 

# * * * 

Strange  Life 
of  tick-tock  clocks 
babies’  blocks 
kids’  torn  socks 
watches  in  hock 
I grope  for  you 
finding  — 

ding-dong  bells 
fears  of  hells 
wish  you  wells 

locked  cells. 

* # * * 

Morning  mists  suspended  over  barren  lands 
Cloaking  man  from  the  joys  of  heaven  and  earth 
Relieved  by  the  awakening  of  a golden  sphere 
Glittering  upon  the  dead  trampled  leaves 
Reflecting  the  sorrows  of  defeated  heroes  and  of 
fallen  man. 

Tolling  bells  lament  the  passing  of  youth  and 
innocence 

As  winds  whine  over  the  lifeless  trees. 

Owls  screech  the  pains  of  night. 
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Planet  of  War 

by  BARRY  KEESAN,  '65 


Across  the  universe  through  his  new  1994  model 
high  powered  telescope,  Narz  gazed  intently  at  the 
planet  in  view.  As  he  focused  the  lenses  and  increased 
the  voltage,  the  contours  of  land  came  into  view,  then 
the  boundaries  of  land  and  water.  He  noticed  a 
strange  flash  of  light — then  another.  Once  again  he 
increased  the  power  and  again  he  focused.  This  time 
he  could  see  blurred  images  of  men  moving  in 
swarms;  some  groups  coming  in  one  direction,  some 
from  the  opposite  direction.  It  didn’t  take  Narz  long 
to  realize  that  these  beings  were  engaged  in  warfare. 

How  odd,  he  thought,  that  millions  of  miles  away, 
people  on  another  planet  were  fighting.  "They  are  so 


primitive,”  he  reflected,  "unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
this  planet.” 

Once  again  he  looked  at  the  distant  planet;  there 
were  still  flashes;  men  were  still  fighting. 

He  reminisced  of  the  anguish  he  experienced  as  a 
child  because  of  war.  He  remembered  how  war  had 
been  ended  by  world  peace  conferences. 

"It’s  a disgrace  to  all  mankind,”  he  said  aloud.  With 
a quick  twist  of  the  wrist  he  shut  off  his  telescope, 
never  again  to  look  at  the  strange  planet  called 
"Earth.” 


Attention  — Seniors 

by  JOHN  D.  KELLY,  '64 


You,  the  seniors  of  E.H.S.,  have  joined  together  to 
make  your  class  one  of  the  best  ever  to  be  graduated 
from  the  English  High  School.  Already,  you  have 
shown  through  your  achievmeents  that  you  are  indeed 
prepared  to  take  your  place  among  the  most  illustrious 
alumni. 

In  keeping  with  your  performance,  the  Yearbook 
Staff,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Langley,  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  publishing  the  finest  Yearbook  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  Whether  or  not  this  goal 
will  be  attained  depends  on  you.  This  is  your  Year- 
book, and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  it  a success.  No 
other  publication  of  the  Class  of  ’64  will  enjoy  so 
much  publicity  as  this. 


The  Staff  is  now  working  on  the  longest  and  hard- 
est job;  your  biographies.  Before  they  complete  it, 
they  need  your  pictures;  the  rest  of  the  book  must 
wait  until  the  photographs  are  in.  Purdy’s  is  ready  to 
take  your  picture  any  time  after  school  or  on  Satur- 
day. They  have  promised  to  do  their  best  to  expedite 
this  project.  Before  you  realize  it,  the  school  year  will 
be  over,  and  the  Yearbook  unfinished.  If  your  pic- 
tures aren’t  received  immediately,  June  may  find  your 
book  still  on  the  printer’s  table  instead  of  in  your 
hands. 

Remember  — Your  cooperation  means  a better 
Year-book,  sooner. 
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JtM  Srccursm  Into 
Jutemational  Zerritory 


by  PHILIP  E.  BURRELL,  ’64,  and 
DANA  T.  BURROWS,  '64 


Photographs  by  STEPHEN  D.  ALMAN,  ’64,  and 
JOHN  D.  BLIXT,  ’64 


This  year’s  trip  to  the  U.N.  proved  to  be  very 
fruitful  and  educational  for  those  thirty  six  of  us 
who  attended  the  annual  pilgrimage.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Devore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Mar- 
aggia,  and  Mr.  DiGirolamo  were  able  to  supervise 
the  year’s  trip.  Incidently,  we  had  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  sharing  our  private  car  with  seventeen 
(lively)  Brighton  High  School  girls  who  were  all 
members  of  their  Current  Events  Club.  Needless  to 
say,  the  English  High  School  men  were  dumbfounded, 
intrigued,  and  utterly  perplexed.  Weren't  we? 

The  train  left  South  Station  at  8:00  A.M.  As  one 
would  expect,  the  ride  was  quite  noisy.  Our  rollick- 
ing-happy-go-lucky  conductor  (called  Smilly)  kept 
ushering  us  back  into  our  car.  (We  can’t  have  a jam 
session  anywhere  these  days.)  He  kept  saying  some- 
thing about  the  danger  of  keeping  windows  and  doors 
open  between  the  cars.  (Whom  was  he  trying  to 
kid? ) 

Upon  entering  New  York  our  seventeen  intimate 
friends  were  literally  hoarse  from  screaming  and  sing- 
ing our  Alma  Mater,  and  all  of  us  journeyed  down 
42nd  Street  in  a constant  deluge  of  rain  to  reach  our 
destination,  the  U.N. 

Most  of  us,  we  must  agree,  had  not  expected  the 
tour  to  be  as  interesting  as  it  was.  I am  sure  we  all 
expected  to  have  an  interesting  time  while  at  the 
U.N.,  but  the  tour  itself  was  more  interesting  than 
many  of  us  had  expected.  One  of  the  three  groups 
into  which  we  were  divided  unfortunatly  had  its  tour 
abruptly  ended  by  a guide  from  Ethiopia,  who  de- 
clared that  the  group  asked  too  many  nonsensical 
questions.  Other  than  that,  our  visit  to  the  U.N.  was 


G 


exceedingly  fascinating. 

To  be  serious  for  a moment,  our  briefing  this  year 
by  the  First  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.,  Mr.  Hayden,  will  long  linger  in  our 
memory  as  the  best  briefing  held  in  the  seven  years 
that  Mr.  Devore  has  supervised  the  trip  to  the  LLN. 
Mr.  Hayden’s  concise  statements,  which  presented 
questions  of  history,  aims,  and  division  of  authority, 
were  very  fascinating.  His  discussion  was  very  enjoy- 
able and  lucidly  presented.  We  are  sure  everybody 
enjoyed  his  speech. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  U.N.,  we  were  submerged 
in  a deluge  of  H20.  Then  after  running  after  several 
jitneys  for  about  six  or  seven  blocks,  we  managed  to 
catch  two,  but  unfortunately  they  were  occupied  by 
other  patrons.  Finally  we  gave  up  and  decided  to 
partake  of  the  cuisine  of  one  of  New  Yorks  finer 
food  specialty  shoppes  ( the  Automat  to  you). 

Although  several  of  our  men  were  late  for  the  de- 
parture from  New  York,  we  still  made  our  scheduled 
appointment  on  time.  Those  who  were  late  had  heard 
the  rumor  that  there  was  some  sort  of  a bomb  on  the 
twenty-second  floor  of  the  Pan-American  Building, 
and  except  for  a weird  reeking  smell  the  police  found 
no  evidence.  Oh,  well,  we  wouldn’t  know  anything 
about  that  would  we? 

We  had  a nice  time  on  the  way  back.  There  were 
a few  timely  pictures  taken.  (Somebody  is  getting 
$1,000,000  for  the  negatives.)  For  some  mysterious 
reason  the  train  was  delayed  in  or  around  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  This  delay  cost  us  about  an  hour  and  a 


( Continued  on  page  30) 
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Teeny  Weeny  AEneid 


Taste  and  the 
Magic  Box 


Arm-pits  and  Ban,  I sing,  who  first  purged  Taste, 
Predestined  exile,  from  Atlantic  shores, 

To  Shaker  Heights,  blest  Empyrean  strand. 

Smitten  of  soaps  he  was  and  Beacon  Wax, 

And  Chicken  of  the  Sea  to  satisfy 
The  dancing  cigarettes  of  yesteryear. 

He  suffered  much,  as  many  cameras  do 

(But  never  Polaroid) 
And  as  do  actresses  of  feeble  range: 

Underdeveloped,  overexposed  was  he 
To:  women  scrubbing  floors  in  satin  gloves; 
Contented  cows;  and  bearded  maestro’s  moves 
And  passes  on  elliptical  washboard; 

Sweet  children  raising  Merry  Ned  with  pen 
And  crayon  plied,  by  flabby  hand,  on  wall  — 
Turning  Mixmasters  into  Whirling  Dervishes, 
Stuffing  each  other  into  Mama's  Norge  — 

Then,  patted  on  the  head  by  Mister  Clean. 

Is  Man’s  triumphant  honour  in  men’s  eyes 
Serving  Real  Lemon? 

(Can  gods  such  lemons  peel? ) 
This  was  not  all  Taste  found  and  wondered  at: 

He  marvelled  at  the  citizenry’s  mind 
That  tunes  made  t’order  for  commercial  puff 
Should  be  of  higher  calibre  than  those 
Composed  for  the  "Entertainment  World”. 

(Although  they  all  were  trivial,  indeed.) 
He  wondered  w'hat  the  social  scale  might  be 
That  certain  vulgar  proletariats 
And  handymen  and  servants  — all  that  ilk  — 

Could  utter  impudences  worth  a whip, 

Accosting  betters  as  affluent  peers, 

And  still  float  on  in  saccharine  delight. 
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by  JOHN  T.  KEARNEY,  ’65 
Illustrations  by  FRANKLIN  LIU,  ’66 


Taste  in  the 
Roadways 


Taste  fled  from  this  unruly  Cathode  Ray, 

And  rushed  into  the  streets  of  the  "New  World 
And  saw  Bermuda  shorts  and  pony-tails, 

And  greasy  beaneries  and  compact  cars, 

Good  Humor  vendors,  Fuller  Brushmen,  too, 
Macadam  roads,  Bikinis,  Ranch-style  homes, 

And  skimpy  frames  they  call  "Colonials”, 

Saw  bawdy  posters,  mawkish  neon  lights, 

Soft-jacket  books,  and  public  libraries, 

Drab  uniforms  and  Little  Liver  pills, 

Psychiatrists  and  Psychoanalyists, 

Secret  ingredients  and  vitamins, 

And  pondered  how  their  ancestors  had  lived 
To  mass-produce  such  children — how  and — why  . . . 

Paint  thinner  drunk  in  lieu  of  alcohol; 

Coat  hangers;  networks  of  thick  wiring; 

Free  speech  perverted  in  the  scandal  rags; 

Writing  styles  choked  by  false  simplicity; 

The  plunging  hypodermics  at  their  prey; 

Flags  of  the  Nation  used  as  dusting  mops; 

Noble  athletics  made  glossed  revenue; 

Slovenly  grammar;  Apathy;  and  Waste; 

Draino  in  every  Drain;  and  dog-eat-dog. 

A general  silence  fell;  and  all  gave  ear, 

While,  from  his  lofty  station  in  the  East, 

Old  Father  Finkell  with  these  words  began:  — 

"Master  and  Mistress  All-the-Ships-at-Sea 
In  Central  North  and  South  Euphoria  — 

Flash!  Taste  is  dead”. 

And  so  He  was  . . . 
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JMomage  ta  31ol|ii  Jfiizgeralh  Pemtphg 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


and  the  responsibility  lies  in  everyone  of  us.  Every- 
time  we  hear  and  do  not  censure  a biased  story  or 
everytime  we  laugh  at  a racial  joke,  we  kindle  the 
flame  of  hate.  John  F.  Kennedy  died  because  of  hate. 
When  an  unbalanced  mind  listens  to  our  salacious 
stories  and  jokes,  he  commonly  reacts  with  violence 

— such  a violence  took  the  life  of  our  president. 
Let  us  make  it  stop  there.  The  task  of  the  future  is 
to  retard  this  cancer  in  our  national  life.  The  only 
solace  for  the  nation’s  shame  and  grief  can  come  from 
a cleansing,  or  at  least  the  reduction,  of  the  hatred 
and  venom  in  our  lives.  Only  until  this  is  attained 

— this  reduction  of  hatred  in  our  own  life  — can 
we  say  that  John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Richard  J.  Amarosi,  ’64 

Aspirations? 

Writing  this  composition  on  November  23,  1963, 
the  day  after  the  assassination  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I can’t  help  but  feel 
that  aspirations  shouldn't  be  the  topic  to  write  about. 
Aspiration  is  hope.  John  F.  Kennedy  stood  for  hope 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  civil  rights  in  a world  of  hate 
and  fear.  Now  that  hope  is  gone.  This  great  leader 
is  dead  and  now  shock,  horror,  confusions,  fear,  and 
grief  are  what  confronts  us.  A man  who  meant  so 
much  killed  by  a despicable  fanatic  who  meant  so 
little  is  a terrible  disgrace. 

The  policies  of  our  government  policies  after  this 
tragic  event  will  never  equal  those  of  which  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  late  President  accomplished  what  he 
did  not  by  his  policies  or  his  speeches,  but  by  his 
devoted  love  and  fervent  support  to  his  people. 

All  I hope  to  accomplish  now  is  to  pray  for  his 
immortal  soul  and  those  beliefs  for  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a martyr  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  shock  and 
sorrow  his  death  has  brought  to  the  world. 

Edgar  Tatro,  ’64 

“iVo  Man  Is  An  Island ” 

There  is  laughter  again  on  the  streets  of  Boston, 
and  the  Christmas  display  on  the  Common  is  all  lit 
up.  But  along  with  the  gayety  let  us  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  somber  side  of  this  year.  Our  great 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  died,  struck  down 
on  one  of  the  large  avenues  in  Dallas.  He  has  been 
laid  to  rest  along  with  two  of  his  children  in  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  We  must  all  grieve  for 
him  — but  why? 


To  me,  as  to  many,  this  great  man  was  like  a 
relative  of  a close  friend:  our  intimate  viewing  of 
him  on  T.V.  brought  something  new  into  our  lives. 
His  family  was  known  to  us  and  loved.  John  and 
Caroline  were  just  like  two  children  down  the  street 
that  one  knows  so  well.  This  great  man  took  time 
to  go  to  football  games  or  to  a little  gathering  or  to 
a soda  fountain  at  some  store  near  by,  or  would  go 
to  a movie  with  Jacqueline. 

He  was  indeed  a marvel;  a man  with  bravery  and 
courage,  as  were  Lincoln  and  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. No  matter  how  busy  he  was,  he  gave  time  to 
help  others.  Indeed,  life  is  short;  but  if  one  looks 
back  and  sees  what  he  accomplished  during  his  fortv 
six  years  — from  May  29,  1917  to  November  22, 
1963  — this  is  the  greatness  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  He  gave  the  most  that  anyone  can  give 
for  his  country  — his  life. 

His  story  did  not  start  when  he  said  in  his  in- 
augural address,  "It  is  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country.’’  It 
started  in  the  Second  World  War  when  he  saved 
some  of  his  crew  by  pulling  them  to  shore.  He 
looked  for  no  gain,  no  political  future  then,  no 
reward  of  any  kind,  except  helping  his  fellow  man 
in  any  way  possible. 

This  article  is  not  merely  just  an  In  Memoriam  to 
our  late,  beloved  President  but  to  his  family  and  to 
other  families  whose  loved  ones  have  given  the  ut- 
most sacrifice  and  died  for  their  beliefs.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  you  become  an  M.T.A.  bus  driver, 
or  work  for  the  D.P.W.,  or  work  as  a president  or 
vice-president  in  some  large  corporation,  as  long  as 
you  give  it  your  best  and  honest  devotion  as  did  our 
president  in  anything  he  ever  did,  whether  in  foot- 
ball, in  the  army,  in  congress  or  as  President.  Do 
your  little  part  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large. 
This  is  your  duty  to  yourself,  your  relatives,  and  even 
to  our  late  President. 

There  is  too  much  hatred  going  on  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Lincoln  died.  Our  world  is  threatened  by  hatred  and 
ignorance.  People  within  people,  country  within 
country,  hatred  with  in  hatred,  fear  within  fear  — 
these  have  to  stop.  Another  war  would  be  the  last 
war,  and  no  victory  for  either  side.  Did  your  Presi- 
dent and  mine  die  in  vain?  Did  he  sacrifice  his  life 
for  no  gain?  Are  we  still  for  anti-  this  and  anti- 
that  groups  Are  we  trying  to  buy  the  world  or 
destroy  the  world?  Only  you  and  your  sons  and  their 
sons  will  know  the  truth. 

Arthur  H.  Bell,  ’64 
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Football 


by  SAMUEL  PENTA,  '64 
and  WILLIAM  D.  HANRAHAN,  ’65 


THE  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  VARSITY  FOOTBALL  SQUAD  OF  1963 

Third  Row:  Ed  Shanley,  Bill  Janey,  Neil  McLaughlin  (62),  Bill  Duffy  (84),  Tom 
Abrams  (51),  Jim  McCool  (50),  Gary  Krause  (73),  Ed  Powers  (65),  Mike  Ezekiel  (31),  Bill 
Petipas  (35),  Coach  John  Doherty,  Coach  Fred  Gillis,  Jr.  Second  Row:  Sam  Penta, 
Manager,  Charles  Hamburg,  Assistant  Manager;  Bill  Manley  (28),  Marty  Walsh  (64), 
Bob  Odoardi  (80),  Tom  Tracey  (70),  Marty  Parlon  (61),  Vic  Pappas  (40),  Don  Hooper 
(32),  Tom  Tucker  (21),  Mario  Caporale  (30),  Coach  P.  J.  King,  Headmaster  Joseph  L. 
Malone.  First  Row:  Head  Coach  W.  J.  Stewart,  Tim  Pukt  (27),  Henry  Stefano  (20),  Jim 
Heelen  (29),  Steven  Dixon  (60),  Henry  McQueeney  (85),  (Co-Captain),  Clyde  Dempsey 
(63)  (Co-Captain),  Leroy  Wilson  (71),  Anthony  Bombadieri  (72),  Larry  Ayers  (81),  Bill 
Overton  (82). 


The  Game 

Steeped  in  tradition  and  set  in  the  vast  and  venerable 
Harvard  Stadium,  the  GAME  threatened  to  be  the 
third  consecutive  upset  of  a powerful  English  High. 
From  the  opening  kickoff  it  was  apparent  that  the 
vaunted  English  defense  was  sluggish.  The  enemy 
moved  the  ball  often  and  effectively,  until  our  stal- 
wart line  finally  displayed  their  extensive  talents  and 
through  the  efforts  of  "Butch"  McQueeney,  Clyde 
Dempsey  and  Tony  Bombaderieri,  halted  the  deter- 


mined Latin  drive.  The  ball  changed  hands  often,  and 
with  little  time  remaining  in  the  half,  a fine  pass  from 
Stefano  to  Hooper  resulted  in  the  game's  initial  tally. 

The  second  half  opened  in  spectacular  fashion  with 
a magnificent  runback  of  the  kickoff  by  Jim  Heelen, 
which  netted  87  yards  and  the  second  marker  of  the 
contest.  Latin  rallied  for  two  scores  to  deadlock  the 
struggle,  but  the  rugged  English  front  four  thwarted 
any  further  attempts  to  repeat.  The  game  was  won  by 
Heelen  as  he  overpowered  the  "Purple”  secondary  to 
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romp  in  from  the  nine.  A fine  effort  by  middle  'ine- 
backer  Jim  McCool  in  blocking  a punt  resulted  in 
possession  of  the  ball  for  the  "Blue  and  Blue”  during 
the  waning  moments  of  play. 

Outstanding  in  this  hard  fought  game  were  Mc- 
Queeney,  Dempsey,  McCool  and  able  stand-in  Gary 
Krause,  particularly  in  clutch  defensive  situations. 
Halfback  Jim  Heelen  displayed  his  exceptional  run- 
ning ability  to  the  delight  of  the  English  fans.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Don  Hooper  and  Hank  Stefano. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  capable  assistants, 
Messrs.  Doherty,  Gillis  and  King  for  another  success- 
ful season. 

Although  mention  was  made  of  the  statistics  not 
being  in  favor  of  English  High,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  most  important  statistic  is  the  one 
which  flashes  on  the  scoreboard  as  the  final  gun 


sounds. 

by  W.  D.  H.,  ’65 

English  Beats  Groton,  16-6 

E.H.S.  opened  the  ’63  season  by  being  outplayed 
in  the  first  half,  but  winning  its  15th  consecutive 
game  in  a two  year  span.  Q.B.  Tom  Tucker  opened 
the  scoring  for  English  on  a quarterback  sneak  from 
the  two,  and  then  Q.B.  Hank  Stefano  came  in  to  give 
to  Jim  Heeler  for  the  10  yard  conversion.  On  the 
kickoff  by  English,  the  smart  Groton  man,  who  re- 
ceives 700’s  in  the  college  boards,  but  forgets  his  foot- 
ball, let  the  ball  roll  to  the  four  yard  line,  and  didn’t 
touch  it.  But  one  of  our  tackles,  who  knows  his  foot- 
ball, jumped  on  it,  and  recovered  it  for  English.  Q.B. 
Hank  Stefano  then  handed  again  to  Jim  Heelen  for 
another  tally.  Q.B.  Tucker  came  in,  and  threw  a pass 
to  co-captain  Butch  McQueeny  for  a two  point  con- 
version, giving  E.H.S.  the  final  score  of  16-6. 
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Double  Blue  Thumps  B.C.  High,  26-6 

Bill  Manley  scored  the  first  of  his  two  touchdowns 
at  the  one  minute  mark  to  pace  English  on  to  victory. 
After  co-captain  Clyde  Dempsey  recovered  an  eaglet 
fumble  Bill  scampered  15  yards  for  a touchdown.  B C. 
High  scored,  following  an  interception  at  E.H.S.’s  33, 
but  this  didn’t  stop  English  or  Bill  Manley.  On  the 
kickoff  Manley  received,  and  raced  81  yards  to  put 
English  out  in  front  12-6.  English’s  defense  forced  an 
eaglet  punt,  but  Bill  Overton  recovered  a bad  snap 
from  center,  putting  E.H.S.  on  the  two  yard  line.  The 
next  play  Tim  Pukt  bulled  over,  giving  English  a lead 
of  18-0  after  the  1st  period.  The  Blue  and  Blue  scored 
their  final  points  when  Jim  Heelen  went  over  the  goal 
line,  and  Overton  received  a pass  from  Q.B.  Tom 
Tucker,  adding  the  final  two  points. 

by  S.  P.,  ’64 

E.H.S.  passes  by  Dot.,  30-12 

In  the  first  period  a stunned  English  High  scored 


their  first  touchdown  when  Bill  Manley  went  around 
left  end.  The  blue  on  blue  was  held  to  6 points  and  a 
tie  for  the  first  half  of  the  game.  The  first  half  was 
a surprise  to  everyone,  but  English  caught  hold  of 
itself  during  the  third  period. 

With  E.H.S.  near  the  goal  post,  on  a Q.B.  sneak 
Hank  Stefano  scored  to  give  English  the  lead  and 
their  confidence.  Later  Mike  Ezekiel  intercepted  a 
Dot.  pass  and  ran  it  to  the  four  yard  line  before  being 
hauled  down.  Then  2 downs  later  Jim  Heelen  drove 
over  for  another  Tally.  English’s  defense  forced  Dot. 
to  punt,  and  Tony  Bombardieri  blocked  the  kick  and 
English  recovered.  Two  downs  later  Q.B.  Tom  Tucker 
threw  a T.D.  pass  to  Larry  Ayers  to  end  the  scoring 
in  the  third  period.  In  the  fourth  period  Dot.  scored, 
but  Bill  Murphy  retaliated  with  the  final  T.D.  of  the 
game.  Another  win  for  Coach  Stewart,  but  not  a 
happy  one. 

by  S.  P,  ’64 
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Blue  and  Blue  Bombs  Trade,  34-6 

In  a hectic  game,  with  English  High  suffering  from 
fumbtitis  the  Blue  and  Blue  extended  its  win  streak 
to  18  consecutive  games.  Bill  Manley  scored  two 
touchdowns  on  runs  of  17  and  32  yards  in  the  first 
period  from  the  hands  of  Q.B.  Hank  Stefano.  Before 
the  end  of  the  half  in  which  Trade  was  scoreless 
Coach  Bill  Stewart  was  thrown  out  of  the  game  for 
arguing  on  a penalty.  Mario  Caporale  scored  in  the 
second  period,  and  Q.B.  Tom  Tucker  scored  the  con- 
version, ending  the  score  at  20-0  at  the  first  half.  In 
the  fourth  period  Mike  Ezekiel  intercepted  a pass, 
and  Tony  Bombardieri  recovered  a fumble,  not  to 
mention  all  the  fumbles  of  the  E.H.S.  that  weren’t 
gotten  back.  To  add  to  the  displeasure  Leroy  Wilson 
and  co-captain  Jack  Dempsey  were  thrown  out  late 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  E.H.S.  still  kept  going.  Caporale 


scored  again  from  the  28,  and  Bill  Murphy  scored 
on  a plunge  from  the  five.  Murphy  also  scored  the 
conversion,  giving  English  another  2 points. 

by  S.  P.,  ’64 

English  Rips  Southie,  28-0 

In  the  first  quarter,  quarterback  Hank  Stefano 
threw  a nine  yard  touchdown  pass  to  left  end  Bill 
Overton  for  the  first  score,  giving  E.H.S.  a 6-0  lead. 
Halfback  Jim  Heelen  threw  a 60  yard  pass  that  was 
just  missed  by  Overton  in  the  second  period.  Later 
a pass  from  Stefano  was  knocked  down,  but  tackle 
Leroy  Wilson  gathered  it  in  to  score  our  second  tally. 
After  halfback  Heelen  missed  a TD  pass,  it  was  half- 
beak  Bill  Manley’s  turn.  This  time  he  connected  with 
Overton  who  scored  his  second  touchdown  in  the  first 
half.  The  extra  two  points  were  made  by  Jim  Heelen. 
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Linebacker  Jim  McCool  intercepted  a pass  on  the  40 
yard  line  in  the  3rd  period,  but  no  scoring  was  done. 
On  a surprise  play  in  the  fourth  quarter,  Don  Hooper 
came  in  to  punt  on  a fourth  down  and  three  situa- 
tion. Hooper  faked  the  punt,  and  made  a first  down, 
but  Southie  intercepted  our  pass.  Fortunately,  though, 
Jim  Heelen  intercepted  their  pass,  and  scampered  22 
yards  for  a touchdown.  Manley  added  the  final  two 
points  of  the  game. 

by  S.  P.,  ’64 

Rinde  Tech  Edges  by  English,  8-0 

Our  19-game  victory  streak,  the  longest  schoolboy 


string  in  Massachusetts,  was  finally  ended  Saturday, 
November  16,  1963,  at  Russell  Field  in  Cambridge. 
In  the  first  quarter  E.H.S.  played  a good  defensive 
ballgame  led  by  Jim  Heelen,  Bill  Overton,  and  Mario 
Caporale,  but  the  offensive  game  wasn’t  too  good. 
After  fumbling  twice,  the  only  real  gain  we  made  was 
on  the  pass  by  Jim  Heelen  to  Bill  Overton.  A fumble, 
and  an  interception  spoiled  the  second  quarter  along 
with  a T.D.  pass  by  Flagg.  But  Jim  Heelen  inter- 
cepted a pass  to  stop  another  Rindge  drive.  Starting 
off  the  third  quarter  we  fumbled  again,  but  co-cap- 
tain  Clyde  Dempsey  intercepted  a Tech  pass.  Jim 
Heelen  completed  another  pass,  this  time  to  co-cap- 
tain  Butch  McQueeny,  but  we  didn  t go  anywhere 
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from  there.  In  the  fourth  quarter  Jim  Heelen  caught 
a Rindge  fumble  on  a punt,  but  we  were  bothered 
by  another  fumble.  Our  only  major  threat  came  in  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  game.  We  reached  Tech’s  10 
yard  line,  but  couldn’t  advance  any  farther.  It  was 
a battle  of  defenses,  and  ours  did  all  right.  The  de- 
fensive unit  was  led  by  co-captains  Butch  McQueeny 
and  Jack  Dempsey,  tackles  Tony  Bombardieri  and 
Leroy  Wilson,  linebackers  Mike  Ezekiel  and  Jim  Mc- 
Cool,  guard  Stephen  Dixon,  and  safety  Pee  Wee  Man- 
ley.  The  Blue  and  Blue  was  still  undefeated  in  the 
City  League,  and  the  loss  took  off  the  pressure  for 
the  Latin-English  game.  We  all  hoped  for  a victory 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

by  S.  P,  ’64 

Tech  Downs  the  Double  Blue,  20-16 

On  November  21,  1963,  English  High  lost  its 
first  city  league  game  in  over  two  years  to  Boston 
Technical  High.  In  the  first  quarter  Tech  led  6-0  by 
scoring  a touchdown  on  a pass.  English  reached  Tech’s 


4 yard-line,  but  couldn’t  advance  any  farther  till  the 
second  quarter.  Here  E.H.S.  played  a good  defensive 
quarter,  by  not  letting  a Techman  score.  Bill  Overton, 
basketball  co-captain,  made  a great  catch  on  a pass 
from  Tom  Tucker  in  the  end  zone.  With  three  men 
covering  Overton,  he  outjumped  all  of  them  to  score 
our  first  touchdown.  On  the  conversion,  Overton 
scored  again,  this  time  on  a pass  from  Heelen  giving 
English  an  8-6  lead.  Later  on  in  the  period  Pee  Wee 
Manley  threw  a pass  to  Overton,  but  before  we  could 
go  any  farther  the  first  half  ended.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  Tech  scored  another  touchdown 
and  then  a conversion  to  take  the  lead  14-8.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  Jim  Heelen  scored  after  E.H.S.  marched 
70  yards.  Heelen  also  scored  the  conversion,  return- 
ing to  English  the  lead,  16-14.  The  break  for  Tech 
came  when  E.H.S.  co-captain  Jack  Dempsey  was  back 
to  punt  deep  in  our  territory.  It  was  a bad  snap  from 
center;  Dempsey  ran  and  reached  our  34-yard-line. 
Three  plays  later  Tech  scored  the  final  touchdown  to 
capture  the  game,  20-16. 

by  S.  P.,  ’64 
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Cross  Country 


by  ALAN  K.  MARSTON,  ’64 
Photographs  by  KENNETH  W.  ODONOGHUE,  '64 


Once  again  this  fall  the  call  went  out  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  cross-country  team.  As  a result,  on 
the  specified  date,  about  eighty  would-be  harriers  re- 
ported for  practice  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
season.  However,  after  the  first  week  the  group  had 
been  broken  down  to  about  forty-five  who  showed  up 
regularly.  There  were  many  new  contestants  along 
with  the  older,  more  experienced  runners. 


The  season’s  record  should  have  been  better  than 
it  was,  but  constant  injuries  and  plain  bad  luck  kept 
the  team  from  reaching  its  peak. 


In  the  first  meet  English  lost  to  Tech  by  a mere 
nine  points.  Coming  in  first  for  the  school  was  Rupert 
Leonard  with  a time  of  14:33.  Second  for  the  school 
was  Eric  Newbold  with  Co-Capt.  Ron  Dixon  a close 


third.  This  loss  greatly  hurt  the  team's  morale. 


However,  in  the  second  meet  English  easily  moved 
to  the  front  and  throttled  Dot  and  Trade  with  Eric 
Newbold  coming  in  first  with  Ron  Dixon  and  Pau 
Noonan  following  close  behind.  This  was  to  be  our 
only  victory  of  the  season. 


In  the  third  meet  we  were  placed  against  Tech, 
Latin  B.C.  High,  and  Weymouth.  Sadly  enough  we 
came  in  dead  last.  First  for  the  school  was  Wa  t Mor- 
gan with  Paul  Noonan  and  Neal  Wolfe  following 
The  loss  of  this  meet  can  be  blamed  on  an  unusual 


The  following  week  the  Blue  and  Blue  participated 
in  the  City  Meet,  in  which  we  managed  to  squeeze 
out  a lucky  second  to  Tech.  Coming  in  first  for  the 
school  was  Eric  Newbold  with  Ron  Dixon  close  on 
his  heels. 


The  next  Tuesday,  the  annual  Handicap  race  took 
place  English  can  proudly  boast  of  having  the  win- 
ner in  Junior  Eric  Newbold  who  finally  caught  up 
with  Tech  ace  Andy  Hak,  and  for  his  efforts,  Eric 
will  be  awarded  a trophy  from  the  city. 


Then  in  the  Reggies,  the  last  city  meet,  English 
was  once  again  beaten,  by  merely  five  points,  by  both 
Tech  and  Latin.  In  this  race,  first  place  once  again 
went  to  Eric  Newbold  followed  closely  by  Paul 
Noonan. 

This  season  could  have  been  much  better  had  only 
more  boys  participated  in  this  sport.  Next  year  we 
sincerely  hope  that  more  students  will  try  out  for  the 
team  and  help  us  to  regain  the  many  cross  country 
championships  we  once  had. 
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Crew 

by  ALLYN  E.  SEGELMAN,  '65 


The  fall  crew  season  was  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
Blue  and  Blue  crew,  for  vengeance  was  in  their  blood. 
They  wished  to  get  even  with  archrival  Technical 
which  had  taken  the  City  Championship  from  them 
last  year  and  also  to  prove  to  Tech  that  it  did  not  have 
an  unbeatable  team.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the 
E.H.S.  crew  started  practice  on  the  first  week  of 
school  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Ruggiero. 

Having  finished  one  week’s  practice  Mr.  Ruggiero 
manipulated  his  boats  until  he  felt  that  they  were 
good  enough  to  challenge  Technical.  After  a few 
more  weeks  of  practice,  race  day  finally  arrived. 

On  September  26,  the  Blue  and  Blue  undertook 
the  job  of  trying  to  beat  the  unbeatable.  The  result 
was  as  expected.  Tech’s  pride  and  joy,  their  first  boat, 
lost  to  English  by  two  and  three-quarters  boat  lengths. 
The  second  and  third  boat  races  were  taken  by  Tech, 
but  only  by  small  margins.  Surprisingly  enough,  our 
freshmen  managed  to  take  a first  place  in  the  first 
race  they  had  ever  rowed.  The  day’s  work  having 
been  completed,  English  had  13  points  to  a demoral- 
ized Tech’s  11,  which  put  the  Double  Blue  ahead  by 
2 points.  On  Sept.  26  the  Blue  and  Blue  Crew  had 
done  the  impossible;  they  had  had  their  revenge,  and 
they  had  beaten  the  unbeatable. 

Little  more  than  a few  days  had  gone  by  when  the 
Blue  and  Blue  were  confronted  by  the  next  race  day. 
Hampered  by  absentees  during  practice  the  previous 
week,  they  set  out  to  try  to  do  better  than  their  last 
accomplishment.  In  the  air,  there  was  a tension  which 
was  felt  by  everybody.  The  crew  knew  what  the  feel 
ing  was,  but  nobody  wanted  to  mention  it.  Too  late 
they  discovered  it  to  be  a sad  truth:  English  took  sec- 
ond plcae  in  every  race.  This  put  Technical  ahead  of 
a demoralized,  but  not  beaten  English  crew,  26  to  22. 

The  heat  was  on.  For  if  English  now  wanted  to 
take  back  the  City  Championship  from  Tech,  they 
had  to  place  first  in  the  first  boat  race  and  also  in 
the  second  boat  race.  The  practice  for  the  next  race 


was  short  because  the  race  was  to  be  a day  earlier. 
This  was  it,  for  the  time  had  come.  It  was  now  or 
never  for  English. 

The  race  was  started  with  English  and  Tech  both 
bidding  for  first  place.  Armed  with  a new  stroke 
learned  the  day  before,  the  first  boat  continually 
pulled  ahead  of  Tech  to  beat  them  by  eight  boat 
lengths.  The  second  boat  tried  valiantly  to  give  the 
double  win  English  needed  to  regain  the  City  Champ- 
ionship, but  a determined  Tech  boat  kept  them  from 
winning  by  beating  them  only  by  two  boat  lengths. 
Thus  Tech  retained  the  City  Championship,  beating 
English  thirty-seven  to  thirty-five. 

The  City  Championship  wasn't  regained  point- 
wise,  but  the  Double  Blue  Crew  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  first  varsity  boat  had  beaten 
Technical’s  best,  two  out  of  three  races,  and  that  they 
had  lost  the  other  by  only  a boat  and  three-quarters 
lengths. 

There  are  many  personalities  and  stories  under- 
lying the  quality  of  the  team  this  season:  the  names 
such  as  "Rougie’s  Rangers,”  "Mighty  Mouse,’  "Big 
Gun,”  and,  of  course,  the  "Order  of  the  Broken  Oar," 
in  which  few  gained  membership;  the  means  by 
which  we  won:  determination,  exageration,  Drew, 
somebody’s  pair  of  lucky  red  sox,  our  motto  "Beware 
of  M.T.A.  Turnstyles,”  the  stories  of  our  team  bet- 
ting on  the  last  race  with  such  odds  as  100  to  1,  50 
to  1,  10  to  1,  5 to  1,  3 to  1,  on  second  with  three 
boat  lengths,  and,  of  course,  even  money  on  first 
boat.  I wonder  whether  the  member  with  the  red  sox 
will  ever  get  his  money  from  Tech? 

The  Blue  and  Blue  crew  enjoyed  a season  of  hard 
work  mixed  with  few  good  times,  being  a step  be- 
hind Tech  for  City  Championships;  but  this  will  give 
them  an  incentive  to  get  out  next  season  and  win 
back  the  title  of  City  Champs.  So  the  warning  is 
"TECHNICAL  BEWARE!” 
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Thought’s  On  Aubrey’s  Passing 

( Continued  from  page  11) 

"Thou  art  the  English?”  he  enquired.  (I  had 
forwarded  my  arrival.)  "Brother  Zebozzonarium  is 
this  way.”  (Indicating  several  levels  of  rock-hewn 
steps. ) 

I have  never  climbed  so  many  stairs  as  on  that 
eventful  day:  first  one,  and  then  another,  and  so  on, 
to  the  top.  I followed  the  old  fellow  into  a cave;  and 
there  was  Aubrey  — or,  if  you  like,  Brother  Zeb- 
ozzonarium. 

I could  see  at  once  that  he  had  found  no  happiness 
or  fulfilment  in  his  new  profession.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  produce  a beard;  and,  I 
presume,  the  presence  of  his  nude  chin  quite  shocked 
the  virginal  monks. 


in  the  ancient  Byzantine  library  on  a day  of  rest). 

The  monk  informed  me  that  I might  not  speak  to 
him  until  he  had  completed  the  task,  but,  justly 
indignant,  indeed,  appalled,  1 gave  the  old  villain  a 
sharp  tug  on  his  gamy  beard,  and  hastened  to  my 
cousin. 

I do  not  believe  he  recognised  me,  but  he  collapsed 
in  my  arms,  his  bleeding  hands  making  a nasty  mess 
all  over  my  regimentals. 

He  lingered  for  a while  in  Edinburgh,  screaming 
frightful  imprecations  against  God  and  Man  ( al- 
though I never  heard  them,  since  I was  in  Eastleigh 
all  the  while),  and  lived  just  long  enough  to  recover 
something  of  his  former  intellect,  and  treat  me  to 
a dreadful  tale  (when  I'd  returned,  of  course),  of 
injustice,  disappointment,  and  heartbreak. 

We  never  mention  Crete  in  the  family. 


Aubrey  had  his  back  to  me,  and  was  busily  scrub- 
bing the  walls  of  the  cave  with  his  bare  hands  (a 
punishment,  I later  learned,  for  extinguishing  a fire 


( And  I feel  positive  they  never  mention  the  family 
in  Crete.) 


Baden,  March,  1925. 


Wanted:  Brains 

by  ARTHUR  H.  BELL,  '64 


What  are  you  doing  Friday  after  school?  Do  you 
know  how  to  play  chess,  or  would  you  like  to  learn? 
Come  up  to  room  201. 

This  year  is  again  a year  of  turmoil  and  chaotic 
organization.  One  week  English  played  Arlington.  We 
lost  by  the  score  of  nine  to  one.  Although  this  was 
expected,  our  spirits  were  dimmed.  We  hope  that 
since  this  was  our  toughest  competition  that  we  shall 
do  better  against  other  schools  such  as  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  Tech  and  Newton  South.  The  only 
comment  I have  to  make  about  our  loss  to  Arlington 
is  "We  shall  overcome”. 

The  need  for  recruits  has  gone  out.  We  have  the 
muscular  ability  in  all  the  major  sports,  but  what 
about  the  intellectual  sports?  How  many  of  you  can 
sit  down  and  concentrate  on  one  move  for  five,  ten, 
fifteen  or  more  minutes?  Come  and  help  your  school 
and  yourself.  Join  the  Chess  Club! 

If  you  ask  what  the  Chess  Club  can  do  for  you, 
the  ten  best  members  of  the  Chess  Club  are  able  to 
get  out  at  two  on  away-games. 

Here  are  some  possibilities  if  you  join: 

Mr.  Devore  will  give  you  an  A if  you  join. 

Latin  School  will  say  that  you  should  not  join 
the  Chess  Club. 

Joe  and  Eddie  say  to  join. 

Liz  will  forget  Burton. 


Miss  Keeler  says  she  won  t break  up  the  Chess 
Club 

McClernon  will  lower  the  fares  and  boost  serv- 
ice if  you  join. 

The  School  Committee  will  annex  the  Jeremiah 
Burke  with  English. 

We  will  help  you  memorize  one  hen,  two  ducks, 
three  squawking  geese,  etc. 

Dick  Stuart  won’t  strike  out  once  if  you  join. 

Chubby  Checker,  Ricky  Nelson,  Paul  Anka,  and 
Elvis  are  for  the  Chess  Club. 

We  won’t  tell  how  many  sports  endorsed  us.  but 
we  will  tell  you  what  all  Boston  is  asking, 

"When  can  I join  the  English  High  Chess  Club?" 

Hester  Prynne  will  wear  a blue  letter. 

Captain  Ahab  will  kill  the  white  whale. 

The  words  circumnavigate  and  pray  thee  will  be 
banned  from  use. 

Finally  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
will  ban  this  Record  for  Eternity  because  of  this 
article. 

ALL  COMMENTS  ARE  BIASED  AND  NON- 
SENSICAL, SO  DON’T  PAY  ANY  ATTENTION 
TO  THEM.  JOIN  THE  CHESS  CLUB,  OR  ANY 
CLUB,  OR  SPORT,  TO  EXERCISE  YOUR  NAT- 
URAL ABILITY,  WHAT  EVER  IT  MAY  BE. 

(REMEMBER  THINK  FINK  I MEAN  THINK 
PINK.) 
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Trick  Drill  Team 


by  ALLYN  E.  SEGELMAN,  '65 


The  Trick  Drill  Team  began  with  a great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  this  year  because  of  the  great  number  of 
boys  who  had  been  on  the  team  last  year.  Practice 
was  started  early  to  assure  a large  and  well-organized 
group.  Both  the  new  recruits  and  veterans  in  the 
ranks  were  taught  the  maneuvers  by  Captain  Fisher. 
Then  the  Captain  of  the  team,  Anthony  Pastore,  had 
the  task  of  drilling  the  cadets  until  perfection  was 
achieved. 

As  Thanksgiving  drew  near,  the  Drill  Team  was 
notified  that  it  was  to  march  with  the  band  during 
part  of  the  maneuvers  at  the  Harvard  Stadium.  Full 
of  resentment  at  the  idea  of  marching  with  a band, 
the  Drill  Team  set  about  their  new  task.  More  man- 
euvers, to  the  tune  of  music,  had  to  be  learned.  After 
many  faulty  practice  sessions  the  Band  and  Drill 
Team  finally  worked  together.  All  was  ready.  The 
Drill  Team,  Band,  Color  Guard  and  Drummers  were 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  gmae. 

On  November  22,  however,  a national  catastrophe 
occured:  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  wras  as- 
sassinated. In  due  respect  to  him  it  was  decided  that 


on  Thanksgiving  morning  no  unnecessary  band  num- 
ber would  be  played.  So,  for  the  third  time  the  Drill 
Team  had  to  adjust  itself  to  existing  conditions.  A 
countermarch  was  eliminated  from  the  routine.  Hav- 
ing had  experience  at  changing  on  short  notice,  the 
Drill  Team  adapted  itself  quickly. 

Members  of  the  team  filed  to  the  end  of  the  field 
for  tribute  to  the  slain  president,  and  then  impatient- 
ly awaited  the  half.  Marching  out  to  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd,  a proud  Drill  Team  performed  squads  right 
and  left,  and  right,  cross  and  change,  right  and  left, 
left  and  right,  to  the  wings,  cross  and  change,  and 
marched  off  the  field  and  then  returned  again  with 
the  Band  to  form  the  Big  "E”,  in  which  the  Queen 
Anne  Salute  was  presented. 

Having  accomplished  all  the  above  maneuvers 
perfectly,  the  Drill  Team  had  the  proud  pleasure  of 
watching  a supposedly  superior  Drill  Team  make 
mistake  after  mistake.  Thus  the  perfected  English 
High  Drill  Team  had  the  honor  of  going  home  know- 
ing that  not  only  had  the  football  team  won,  but 
that  they  also  had  won. 
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Exchanges 

by  DANA  T.  BURROWS,  64 


THE  REGISTER,  Boston  Latin  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  summer  issue  of  the  "Register”  was  exceeding- 
ly interesting.  In  many  respects  we  thought  its  stor- 
ies and  articles  were  above  the  normal  high  school 
level.  Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  its 
editorial  section  which  we  thought  was  very  inter- 
esting. 

THE  CONQUISTADOR,  Dodge  City  College,  Dodge 
City,  Kansas. 

THE  CONQUISTADOR,  a concise  and  very  in- 
formative school  newspaper,  is  strictly  speaking  a typ- 
ically average  school  magazine.  But  to  the  outsider 
there  is  a slight  lack  of  interest  because  too  much 
praise-worthy  attention  is  given  to  the  individual 
students,  and  not  enough  consideration  is  given  to 
articles,  editorials,  and  other  necessary  contents  which 
go  into  the  making  of  a good  school  newspaper. 

THE  BACONIAN,  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester, 


Conn. 

The  BACONIAN  is  casual  in  approach  and  ap- 
pearance. It  gives  a considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  school  and  student  news,  but  not  enough 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  literary  aspects  of  the 
newspaper.  But  most  likely  the  student  interest  and 
spirit  is  increased  because  of  this  amiable  approach. 

CHICOPEE  HIGHLIGHTS,  Chicopee  High  School, 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts. 

We  have  received  the  first  of  a series  of  monthly 
periodicals  intitled  the  CHICOPEE  HIGHLIGHTS. 
Considering  it  is  a first  issue,  I believe  it  is  extremely 
well  put  together.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  arti- 
cles and  editorials  could  use  a little  more  attention 
and  effort,  the  editors  have  accomplished  a very  in- 
teresting and  informative  newspaper. 

Exchanges  were  also  received  from: 

THE  VOICE,  Carlisle  High  School,  Concord,  Mass. 
THE  NORTH  STAR,  North  Quincy  High  School, 
North  Quincy,  Mass. 


Eylips  In  A Lunchroom 


by  JOHN  T.  KEARNEY,  '65 


Corrugated  rivulets  of  crystal  terra-cotta-ry, 

Bat’s  blood,  amber  thistledown,  and  ground  up 
Persian  pottery, 

Furry  aphrodisiac 

And  germs  of  catalepsia 

With  dodo  feathers 
As  a snack 


Could  give  a lad 
dyspepsia  . . . ( 

H 

i 

c 

! 

’ ) 


An  Excursion  Into  International  Territory 

( Continued  from  page  1 5 ) 


half.  By  the  by,  who  was  it  that  got  off  at  Back  Bay 
Station  instead  of  at  South  Station?  Umm? 

All  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  trip  would 
like  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss 


Maraggia,  and  last  but  not  least  Mr.  DiGirolamo  for 
their  fine  but  tough  job  of  having  to  cope  with  our 
group  of  wonderful  little  cherubs.  We  would  also  like 
to  thank  Mr.  Kerry  of  Brighton  High  School  for  his 
guidance. 
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•woia/’s  the  Turkey  this  v&w? 


Room  Representatives  and  Athletic  Captains 


CLASS  OF  1964 


Room  Representatives 


Mark  C.  Bellerose 
John  R.  Buckley 
Anthony  J.  Ciampa 
*Mark  E.  Davis 
•Martin  D.  Finkel 
Jeffrey  J.  Fredberg 
•Victor  A.  Hackel 

Robert 


Robert  M.  Kramer 
John  G.  McCarthy 
•Donald  N.  Manos 
Ronald  E.  Murphy 
John  A.  Prucknicki 
•Arnold  Z.  Schneider 
•Allen  Suess 
. Watmough 


Athletic  Captains 


Charles  J.  Banks 
Dana  T.  Burrows 
Jack  C.  Chretien 
Stephen  D.  Dixon 
Stephen  E.  Drooker 
John  P.  Gilmore 
Raymond  A.  Hubbard 
Bernard  H 


Gary  P.  Krause 
fames  R.  Lynch 
Alan  K.  Marston 
William  A.  Overton 
Robert  ).  Redd 
fames  M.  Ryan 
Henry  E.  Stefano 
. Zilinskas 


CLASS  OF  1965 


Sebastiano  J.  Bari 
•Michael  J.  Brushingham 
Mario  M.  Caporale 
Paul  D.  Conway 
•Joseph  A.  DiCicco 
Kevin  J.  Foley 
Antonio  Gooding 
Stanley  J.  Ivan 
Earl  L.  Laird 


•George  Me  Alpine 
•John  B.  Maguire 
John  M.  Mulkay 
Victor  W.  Pappas 
Hector  Ruiz 
William  L.  Sebet 
•Vincent  B.  Talbot 
William  H.  Van  Story 
•Adam  W.  Wasylyshyr 


James  W.  Bailey 
Kenneth  R.  Browne 
Stephen  P.  Carroll 
Thomas  R.  Connolly 
Edward  Di Angeles 
Joseph  Foley 
Stanley  Ginsburg 
Richard  W.  Howe 
John  E.  Kohler 


James  F.  McCool 
Prince  O.  McNeil 
James  M.  Nikas 
Martin  C.  Parlon 
William  H.  Rockwell 
Ronald  F.  Sargent 
Russell  E.  Smith 
Gerald  L.  Vanderwood 
Barry  P.  Wish 


John  C.  Bean 
Ronald  V.  Buda 
Marco  DePalma 
•Henry  DeSantis 
•Gerald  P.  Hallahan 
James  Harm 


Silbert  C.  Billouin 
Paul  E.  Bryant 
Edward  V.  Downie 
Carlton  A.  Holland 
Eugene  W.  Jones 


CLASS  OF  1966 
(Main  Building) 


Franklin  Liu 
•Douglas  P.  Miranda 
Robert  O.  Polk 
David  W.  Quarles 
Russell  A.  Serino 
•David  B.  Young 


Thomas  ).  Abrams 
Richard  L.  Bowes 
Richard  Chung 
Donald  P.  Doenges 
Gary  G.  Gaudet 
Bogumil  Kmiec 


CLASS  OF  1966 
(Edison  Annex) 


Stephen  McMahon 
•Carlos  F.  Pettigrew,  Jr. 
•Alan  M.  Riman 
•Lewis  A.  Shuman 
Robert  E.  Weinberg 


Felton  M.  Austin 
Anthony  J.  Campisi 
Joseph  J.  Di  Battista 
Leroy  Heywood 
Harold  B.  Krause,  Jr. 


Robert  E.  MacDonald 
Alva  Mitchem 
James  J.  O Brien 
Michael  Rubino 
Kevin  C.  Sullivan 
Joseph  Yuskowski 


Bruce  f.  MacDonald 
Edward  Newsome 
George  E.  Richardson 
Joseph  Thomas  Santino 
Eric  Straughter 


CLASS  OF  1967 
(Roosevelt  Annex) 


Ronald  A.  Barker 
Paul  C.  Carter 
Charles  A.  DelDotto 
James  T.  Egan 
James  L.  Gilchrist 
•John  C.  Hurley 


Roland  S.  Lund 
•Louis  L.  Lunetta 
Lawrence  O Brien 
William  C.  Parkman 
Kenneth  H.  Still 
Andrew  Vincent 


Sanders  Wilborn,  Jr. 


Thomas  P.  Boyle 
William  R.  Cantin 
John  J.  Cusick 
Thomas  J.  Doyle 
Leonard  J.  Gaudino 
Richard  T.  Hommel 
Donald  F. 


Stephen  P.  Kotarba 
William  C.  McDonough 
Randolph  R.  Meston 
Thomas  J.  Reid 
Sterling  R.  Saunders 
Steven  C.  Sullivan 
/'oodson 


•Student  Council  Member 
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DELANEY  PRESS 


r- 


★ 


MELROSE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PURDY 


A Cittle  better 

A little  better  skill  in  posing,  a little  better  likeness  and  Boston’s 
foremost  imprint— and  you  have  a much  better  photograph,  much 
more  satisfaction  and  far  wider  approval  of  results.  Then  we  add 
beautiful  covers  and  scrupulous  care  in  details  of  packing  and, 
mark  it  — we  deliver  on  time.  No  detail  escapes  our  interested 
care. 


367  BOYLSTON  STREET 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Official  Photographer 


